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MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 


The  history  of  the  first  fifty  years  has  been  ably 
written.  Its  foundation  marked  the  dawn  of  that 
glorious  day  in  the  intellectual  life  of  woman  whose 
bright  effulgence  we  are  now  enjoying.  Through 
Mary  Lyon  and  the  school  she  founded,  God  led  His 
people  into  a fuller  recognition  of  the  truth  that  not 
for  one  sex  alone  was  intellectual  culture  designed  ; 
that  in  His  likeness,  woman  as  well  as  man  was 
formed,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  on  her  were  not  to  be 
neglected.  From  a generation  still  cherishing  many 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  past  century  against  the 
higher  education  of  women  ; among  a people  realizing 
their  deficiency  but  loth  to  supply  it,  came  this  heav- 
en-appointed woman.  This  institution,  the  first  one 
chartered  by  Legislative  authority  to  hold  permanent 
funds  for  the  education  of  women,  began  its  life  in  a 
very  quiet  way,  but  the  full  significance  of  the  move- 
ment in  laying  the  foundations  of  all  the  colleges  for 
women  will  not  be  known  until  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions shall  be  ended. 

Its  mission  was  twofold.  First,  to  educate  the 
individual  woman  to  the  highest  developement  of  her 
powers,  and  secondly,  to  educate  the  public  to  allow 
and  desire  this  developement.  As  a cultivator  of 
public  sentiment,  its  work  was  complete  before  its 
first  half  century  was  ended.  And  so  thoroughly  had 
it  been  done,  that  not  only  were  daughter  seminaries 
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scattered  through  America,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  had  each  a little  center 
from  which  like  influence  was  spreading.  More  than 
this  ; public  sentiment,  outstripping  its  teacher,  called 
for  advantages  equal  to  those  given  to  young  men  ; 
while  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith  with  their  throngs 
of  students  were  testifying  to  the  world  that  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  women  were  recognized.  Should 
Mount  Holyoke  loiter  in  her  work  for  the  individual  ? 
Should  she  fail  to  furnish  the  highest  education  called 
for?  Should  she,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  very 
front,  urge  others  to  the  summit,  while  she  staid  be- 
low ? Such  were  the  questions  confronting  teachers 
and  alumnae.  As  early  as  1875,  we  find  them  push- 
ing themselves  into  notice.  Records  of  alumnae 
meetings  make  frequent  mention  of  the  college  ques- 
tion ; and  with  untiring  zeal  the  principal  and  her 
associates,  Miss  Blanchard  and  Miss  Edwards,  were 
paving  the  way  for  the  advance,  by  raising  the  stand- 
ard and  by  adding  electives,  until  graduates  were 
often  attracted  to  spend  additional  years  in  pursuit 
of  some  special  line  of  study. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary, Mrs.  Cowles  of  Ipswich,  confidential  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  Miss  Lyon  in  the  infancy  of 
the  seminary,  brought  as  her  message — “Speak  to 
the  daughters  of  Holyoke,  that  they  go  forward” — 
she  found,  in  every  heart,  an  answering  chord  ; sound- 
ing different  notes  ’tis  true,  but  all  harmonizing  in 
calling  for  an  advance. 

It  was  at  this  same  meeting  that  the  resolution 
was  passed,  “That  we  believe  the  time  has  fully 
come,  when  this  seminary  shall  become  a college, 
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having  a seminary  department  associated  with  it 
similar  to  the  course  of  study,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful for  fifty  years.” 

Perhaps  no  better  method  for  making  the  advance 
could  have  been  devised.  Many  of  the  applicants 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  seminary  course  only. 
Many  of  the  alumnae  had  a strong  conservative  feel- 
ing against  dropping  the  seminary  course  as  it  stood; 
they  felt  that  it  met  a demand,  and  that  without  it 
numbers  would  be  turned  back  who  had  no  wish  for 
an  extended  college  education.  To  others,  with  fond 
memories  of  the  years  spent  here,  a sanctity  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  name,  and  they  feared  that  Alma 
Mater  was  to  be  put  out  of  existence  to  make  way 
for  an  ambitious  stranger,  and  they  cried,  “Let  us  ex- 
tend the  course,  but  let  us  stay  a seminary.”  But 
others,  with  far-sighted  wisdom,  foresaw  the  difficulty 
of  receiving  recognition  as  a college  while  being 
evolved  from  a seminary,  or  credit  for  college  work 
if  remaining  a seminary,  so  tenaciously  does  the 
world  hold  to  its  early  impressions,  and  so  hard  is  it 
for  those  who  have  known  the  child  to  give  full  honor 
to  the  mature  woman,  whose  growth  has  been  beneath 
their  very  eyes.  These  said  “The  college  must  be  a 
new  institution,  a distinct  institution,  availing  itself 
truly  of  many  of  the  seminary  equipments  and  semi- 
nary teachers,  but  a new  creation,  having  an  individ- 
uality of  its  own.” 

In  recognition  of  these  various  sentiments,  diverse 
truly,  but  all  favoring  progress,  the  charter  was 
granted  to  “Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College 
March  8,  1888.”  The  seminary  course  was  retained 
for  those  who  desired  it ; while  for  college  students  a 
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curriculum  including  classical  and  scientific  courses 
of  high  grade  was  prepared. 

Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  The  first 
year  1888-9,  out  °f  three  hundred  pupils,  but  eleven 
belonged  to  the  collegiate  department  ; in  1889-90, 
over  forty  were  members  of  it  ; in  1890-1,  eighty-five; 
in  1891-2,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; while  in  the 
year  of  1892,  only  eight  among  accepted  pupils  ap- 
plied for  the  seminary  course.  Every  year  many  who 
had  entered  the  seminary  course  were  asking  for  ex- 
tra studies,  that  they  might  fit  themselves  for  one  of 
the  college  courses  ; the  objectors  became  applauders 
when  in  1892  the  State  Legislature  was  again  peti- 
tioned, and,  on  January  31st,  1893  the  charter  for 
‘‘Mount  Holyoke  College”  was  granted. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  friends  and 
from  strangers,  the  problem  has,  as  it  were,  worked 
itself  out: — shall  we  not  rather  say,  that  He  into 
whose  hands  its  founder  laid  the  school  in  its  begin- 
ning, is  working  out  her  purpose,  that  here  shall  be 
given  the  highest  education? 

The  jubilee  of  anniversary  week,  1887,  was  an  oc- 
casion of  marked  interest.  In  response  to  invitations 
sent  to  all  former  members  of  the  school,  between 
one  and  two  thousand  gathered  to  enjoy  the  celebra- 
tion. The  skill,  with  which  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  comfortable  entertainment  of  such  a crowd  in 
a small  country  village,  spoke  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Principal,  of  ready  in- 
dustry among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  self-forget- 
ful hospitality,  throughout  the  town.  A pouring  rain 
flooded  the  streets  and  entered  the  assembly  tent  ; 
but  nothing  could  dampen  the  good  spirits  which 
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prevailed.  Formal  alumnae  meetings  were  held  in 
the  church  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd,  both  morning 
and  afternoon  ; and  informal  alumnae  meetings  were 
constantly  gathering. 

New  enthusiasm  for  Alma  Mater  was  kindled, 
and  more  general  interest  in  the  college  project 
awakened.  The  Mary  Lyon  fund  of  $20,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Principal’s  chair  was  announced 
complete,  and  the  necessity  for  a large  endow7ment  to 
meet  the  college  expenses  emphasized.  The  exercises 
of  that  week  fill  an  interesting  volume  ; nothing  in- 
troduces one  more  thoroughly  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  seminary  lived  its  first  half  century,  than 
the  perusal  of  “The  Semi-centennial  Celebration  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.” 

BUILDINGS. 

The  original  building  is  still  the  college  home. 
Its  comfort  and  cheerfulness  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  later  years  by  the  introduction  of  a large 
passenger  elevator,  improved  steam  heating  and  elec- 
tric lights  throughout.  In  addition  to  this  two  other 
buildings  furnish  accomodations  for  the  department 
of  music  and  art,  with  dormitories  for  a dozen  pupils 
each.  The  erection  of  a new  dormitory  to  accommo- 
date thirty  to  fifty  students,  from  funds  now  being 
raised  by  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Alumnae  As- 
sociation is  anticipated  the  coming  year. 

The  other  buildings  are  the  Library  and  Annex 
now  containing  fourteen  thousand  volumes  with  room 
for  fifty  thousand  on  its  shelves. 

The  Observatory  with  its  full  equipment  of 
instruments. 
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Lyman  Williston  Hall  erected  in  1876,  and  its 
Annex  built  in  1889,  for  Science  and  art,  with 
additional  Lecture  and  Recitation  rooms. 

A new  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and  Physics 
costing  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
September,  1893.  Two  thirds  of  this  amount  has 
been  contributed  by  Alumnae,  friends  and  two  of 
the  Trustees.  It  is  hoped  that  others  may  be  found 
to  swell  the  sum  to  the  full  amount  needed. 

CURRICULUM. 

At  first  but  two  courses,  the  classical  and  scienti- 
fic were  offered  to  students,  but  three  years  ago  a 
third  was  added,  the  literary,  which  has  proved  un- 
usually popular.  The  faculty  has  been  much  changed 
since  the  institution  became  a college.  Teachers 
who  have  made  one  branch  a specialty,  and  who  have 
gained  eminence  in  that  being  sought  for,  while  the 
lecturers  are  men  of  high  scholarship. 

In  music  and  in  art  an  advance  has  been  made 
and  electives  are  regularly  offered  in  each. 

ALUMNAE. 

The  Alumnae  Associations  scattered  through  the 
land  now  number  nineteen.  To  awaken  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  alumnae,  to  create  an  interest  among 
strangers,  to  spread  information  of  its  work  and  its 
needs,  to  solicit  funds  to  supply  these  needs,  this  was 
the  end  sought  in  organizing  these  associations,  and 
is  increasingly  attained  by  them.  Annual  meetings 
are  regularly  held  on  the  Wednesday  of  commence- 
ment week  and  all  members  are  warmly  welcomed. 


